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Natural History. 


ZOOLOGY. 
— — 
Amongst the advantages and conveniences arising from 
the possession of a journal exclusively: devoted to literature 
and science, without any admixture of politics or news, is 
the facility it affords an editor to treasure up, and lay be- 
fore the public, many valuable communications, which, 
on account of their length, must necessarily be excluded 
from the columns of a newspaper, crowded, as they are, 
with parliamentary debates, news (foreign and domestic), 
naval intelligence, imports and exports, trials, marriages 
and deaths, accidents, and advertisements. This miscel- 
laneous accumulation of matter, whilst it gives an interest 
and value to a newspaper, wherein readers expect to find an 
epitome of almost every thing amusing, renders it absolutely 
necessary, however, for an editor to exclude many of the 
valuable literary and miscellaneous articles which present 
themselves to him, in the course of the extensive, varied, 
and constant reading which falls, necessarily, to his share, 
if he performs his duty as caterer for the public. Amongst 
the articles which seldom find their way into our publie 
journals, or periodicals, are many valuable papers which 
appear ori, ally in the foreign journals, and especially 
in those of the United States of America, where literature 
and science are making very rapid strides. 

We have now before us Professor Silliman’s American 
Journal of Science and Arts, with which we have been 
favoured by 8 correspondent. From this work we shall 
make a selection, which will gratify such of our readers 
as cultivate the study of natural history.-£dit. Kal, 
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Faets and considerations, showing that the Two-headed Snakes of 
North America and other parts of the world are not individuals 
@f 4 distinct race, but universally monsters. Inaletter from 
Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill, of New York, to Dr. Godman, of 


The two-headed serpent has long been an object of 
admiration and research. The rarity of its occurrence has 
added interest to the inquiry. It has, however, been 
found in eo many, and such distant places, that several 
authors bave been induced to make delineations, and va- 
rious collectors to procure speci 


of hot climates, erroneously alleged to have a head at each 
extremity of the body, with the capacity of moving both 
ways, as its name imports, at will. The one I possess 
from the island of Jamaica has no such constitution. 
Such a two-headed being belongs to fabulous, and not to 
real zoology. But it isan aphedian reptile, having two 
distinct heads, or a double-head, at one extremity of the 
body. 

In the usual cases, among the mammalia, the departure 
from the ordinary figure and structure has been uniformly 
considered as indicating or constituting monstrosity. 
When a similar peculiarity of organization occurs in 
serpents, it seems to have been viewed by many with a 
different regard. The creatures have attracted notice as a 
distinct race, and perfect in their kind. 

This opinion has probably arisen from the size which 
the animal has attained, and the agility with which it 
performed all its functions. Hence a sentiment arose, 
that a Serpens biceps, belonged to a specific breed, re- 
gularly and naturally formed with two heads. 

The circumstances were powerful and imposing; and 
for a time I was myself inclined to that belief. But 
latterly I have acquired information that has obliged me 
to abandon the notion. 

During the year 1823, a female snake was killed about 
six miles west of the Genesee river, together with her 
whole brood of young ‘ofes, amounting to one hundred 
and twenty. Of these, three were monsters; one with 
two distinct heads; one with a double-head, and only 
three eyes; and one with a double skull furnished with 
three eyes and a single lower jaw; this last had two 
bodies. The figures correctly drawn from the originals 
in my collection, represent the shape and size of the seve- 
ral individuals. (See the annexed engraving, 1, 2, and 3.) 
My. friend, Dr. Voight, of Rochester, having heard of 
the occurrence, travelled to the place and inquired into 
the facts. He procured the three which were deformed, 
and very obligingly placed them at my disposal. The 
dam, or mother, was of the sort called the Black Snake or 
Runner, one of the most frequent and prolific of the New 
York serpents. The species is very well known, and is 
apparently the Coluber Constrictor of Linneus, and Le 
Lien of La Cepede. It frequently attains the length of 
six feet, and has been known to equal twelve; is sleek 
and slender, with a black back and a bluish belly, with 9 
white throat, and sometimes a white ring around the 
neck. 

This species belongs to the tribe of viviparous snakes, 
comprising such as are in strictness containers of eggs, 
but do, nevertheless, hatch them within their bodies, and 
bring forth the young alive. This has been long known 
to happen in the case of the European viper, called Vipera, 
a derivative from Virigara, from the known habit of 
excluding the offspring from retained or unlayed ova. 

We have here an example of the monstrosity of three 
individuals belonging to a single litter of serpents, and 
that monstrosity conspicuous in the twofold formation of 
the head. It might hence be inferred from analogy, that 
all serpents of this irregular constitution are also monsters. 


Intelligence by a most credible source has reached me 
from the Black river, near Lake Ontario, of a snake with 
three heads. The specimen was promised to me, and I do 
not yet despair of receiving it. 

I offer, as part of this communication, a somewhat cir- 
cumstantial description of a two-headed serpent, I received 
from one of the Fejce Islands, a few years ago. The 
length is four inches and three quarters. Though there is 
some difficulty in counting the shields, yet, as nearly as I 
can ascertain, the scuta of the belly are one hundred and 
twenty-five, and the scutella of the tail fifty-three. There 
are two pairs of jaws, two pairs of eyes, and two complete 
and separate heads. From the anterior termination of the 
dorsal ridge, the body branches forwards into two equal 
and regular necks. These necks are short, and connected 
by an intervening membrane, and continuous skin be- 
neath. On this skin is a sort of ligament, reaching across 
the chin, from the outer angle of one mouth to the outer 
angle of the other. It seems to have given strength and 
simultaneous motion to the jaws. The two heads are of 
the same size, and very symmetrically formed. The back 
is dark brown, approaching to black; the belly paler, and 
of a yellowish brown; the tail tapers away like that of 
most other snakes, being neither flat, abrupt, nor blunt. 

Among the ancients, two-headed snakes have been 
mentioned by Aristotle and lian. Among the moderns, 
Joseph Lanzoni relates that he had seen such an animal. 
Francis Redi has left a very particular account of one that 
was catched near Pisa, on the bank of the Arno, and which 
lived from January to February, after it was taken, afford- 
ing many opportunities for experiments and remarks. 
When life was departing, the right head appeared to die 
seven hours before the left. Aldrovandus had one in his 
cabinet at Bologna; and there is one in the Museum of 
the King of France, at Paris. 

For further intelligence on this curious and controverted 
subject, I refer to the Count La Cepede’s able disquisition 
(Des Serpens monstreux) on Serpentine monsters (Vol. IV. 
pp- 311—826 of the copy I had the honour to receive from 
him) wherein, like a sagacious reasoner, he decides the 
whole class of these productions to be anomalies. 

A two-headed serpent is figured, in several views, by 
George Edwards, in the fourth volume of his history of 
birds, plate 207, and described. The drawings are of the 
natural magnitude. He introduces the subject by observ- 
ing that he did not propose to exhibit monsters in his 
work, but that the species, even if it had not two heads, 
might be better known to the Jearned world. He men- 
tions an English serpent, that had been brought to him, 
with two distinct heads. The specimen he describes was 
from Barbadoes. 

The other intelligence touching this inquiry has been 
8o fully and properly posted up by Mr. President Clinton, 
in the note ff, subjoined to the discourse he delivered be- 
sore the New York Literary and Philosophical Seciety, in 
1814, and published in the Transactions of that learned 
body, (Vol, II. p. 160—162,) that I avoid the transcrip. 
tion of his luminous statement. 

From the facts stated, and the references made, it ap- 


Still, as these misshapen productions have somehow been | pears that two-headed snakes have been found in the West 
regarded as exceptions to the rule, I shal) add a few more | Indian and Polynesian Isles, in Great Britain, in Italy, 
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— 
turally from the premises is, that they are individuals of 
different specics, and probably of different genera ; inas- 
much as it is very unlikely that the two-headed snakes, of 
remote situations on the continents, and more distant lo- 
calities on the islands, were the issue of the North Ame- 
rican, or New York black snake. This conclusion is fatal 
to the supposition, that these singular productions consti- 
tute a race of their own, and propagate their kind in regu- 
Jar succession. 

Of such perpetuation of the species there is no evidence 
whatsoever. A procreating association, or union of male 
and female parents, has never been observed, because such 
connexions do not exist. The birth and parentage of these 
strange and enormous productions have been hitherto un- 
known; because, until Dr. Voight’s important disclosure, 
not a naturalist could tell whence they came. 

My own judgment on the case under consideration is, 
that the miscreated and extraordinary constitution of the 
three young black snakes is owing to monstrosity ; and 
by a similar anomaly in nature to that which occasionally 
produces monsters in the black snake, they may be engen- 
dered in other serpents belonging to the numerous species 
of Coluber. 

If it should be asked, wherefore it happens that two- 
headed monsters are more frequent among serpents than 
other animals, it may be answered, that this is very far 
from being ascertained and established. Two-headed 
births are by no means uncommon in other creatures; 
among which may be enumerated dogs, cats, swine, sheep, 
kine, and even the human race. Generally they are still. 
born, or very short lived; and, by reason of their hideous 
nd disgusting shapes, are soon removed from sight. 

The like happens to other animals; and, among the 
ovipurous class, to poultry and domesticated birds. “The 
two-headed monsters usually die soon after hatching. 

I have heard of a two-headed tortoise (Testudo) that 
lived to acquire a considerable size, by having taken food 
at both mouths, 

Two-headed serpents, hitherto, seem to have been of 
small or diminutive size; leading to a belief that their 
organization, which allowed them to live and enlarge for 
a short term, or a season, forbade them to reach entire ex- 
pansion, and old age. 

Serpents are destitute of limbs, and are, consequently, 
incapable of monstrosity, in feet, lege, hands, and arms, 
either by defect, redundancy, or malformation; when it 
happens, therefore, monstrosity must be in the head or 
tail, and the head is most frequently the seat of it. 

The prominent peculiarity in these monsters is, that 
they can continue alive so long, that they can receive and 
concoct food, and that they can thereby be nourished, 
and acquire bulk. It is to those qualities differing from 
the generality of other monsters, that the two-headed 
snakes owe the notoriety they hold among zoologists and 
travellers. 

New York, August 1, 1825. 


The Philanthropist. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
(Continued a former number.) 














_—— 
SIXTH DIALOGUE. 
On the Existence of God. 

Scholar. ** The soul renders man, in a manner, like 
God.” 1 do not understand that. In what does this re- 
semblance consist 2? What kind of a being is God ? 

Master. 1 will tell you in what respect the Auman sout 
resembles God, and in what it differs from him. They 
resemble in their spirituality, and in the essential faculties 
that belong to them. 

Scholar. 1 do not understand you. That is not the way 
you generally explain difficult things to me; your expla- 
nations are always easier to be understood than the things 
which you explain, 
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Master. You are right. 1 had forgot that I was speak- 
ing to one who would not understand what I was saying. 
I will explain it to you as you wish. God is the being 
who has made all, and who was never made by any other 
being ; who never had a beginning, who will never have 
anend. I am speaking of this to you too soon, perhaps ; 
I ought to prepare you for it. Do you believe that the 
sun made itsclf ? that the stars, the earth, and all that you 
see, have not been made by some being ? 

Scholar. No; I donot. I see that where there are 
effects there must be a cause ; and that where there is no 
cause, there can be no effect. 

Master. Well, we will call God the author of all things; 
the cause of all beings. We know that God is not com- 
pound, that he is simple, that he is a spirit, because he is 
every where. He is every where, because in every place 
there are beings which could not exist without his invisible 
aid and preserving care. As he is every where, and we do 
not see him, he must be invisible. If he is invisible, he 
has no body. If he has no body, he is simple. If he is 
simple, he is a spirit: the cause of our thoughts (which is 
the spirit) is, then, in this respect, like him. 

Scholar. I understand, now, the words of this being, be- 
fore he created man: ‘** Let us make man after our own 
image.” But how do you know that God thinks and wills 
like us ? 

Master. 1 know it because I know that he has made the 
world ; and I know that no spirit can make any thing 
without having first thought about it. 

Scholar. 1 understand that ; but how do you know that 
he thinks ? 

Master. I know it because I know that he has willed ; 
for it would not have been his will to have created the 
world without he had thought about it and considered it 
well. The essential faculties of a spiritual being are, then, 
the thought and will. 

Scholar. The essential faculties of my spirit are, then, 
to think and to will. 

Master. Yes; and it is in this respect that we are all 
the images of that being who has made all others. But, 
even in these two faculties, how great is the difference be- 
tween him and us! How great, how vast, and how ex- 
tensive is his thought, where the past and the future are 
as well comprehended as the present ! . 

Scholar. What ideas you give one of this Supreme Being ! 
He sees every thing; both things past, present, and to come; 
whilst we can scarcely see the present. 

Scholar. But if we differ so much from God in our 
knowledge, do we differ so much from him in our will ? 

Master. Yes; all in God is as incompreliensible as him- 
self. 

Scholar. Why have you told me of him when you 
should have been telling me of my soul ? 

Mastcr. Because there is between God and us 80 great 
an affinity that we cannot know ourselves till we are as- 
sured of che existence of God. 

Scholar. Tell me of his will: is it equal to ours ? 

Master. When you look upon a magnificent structure 
what do you think ? 

Scholar. 1 think there must have been hands, and a 
great many strong hands, and a good deal of ingenuity 
and skill to arrange it in such a manner as to excite our 
admiration. 

Master. If any one should tell you that the-arms of one 
man had made it all; that one man had planned and exe- 
cuted it ? 

Scholar. 1 should tell him that he was deceiving me. 

Master. But if he should tell you that this edifice was 
raised in a moment, the instant that the architect had 
conceived the plan; that his will had wrought such an 
astonishing effect that, without the assistance of hands, 
his will had created all ? 

Scholar. 1 should say that he was greatly deceiving me. 

Master. But suppose it was all quite true, what would 
you say of the workman whose will was so powerful and 
effective ? 


Scholar. 1 should not know what to say of him: I 
should be confounded. 

Master. Raise youreyes on high: look at the sun; and, at 
night, before you lie down, examine the moon and the stars. 

Scholar. I have done so hundreds of times. 

Master. Do you know the size of all these bodies ? 

Scholar. No. 


Master. Do you know the size of this earth which we 


inhabit ?—Scholar. No., 

Master. Can you show me the distance of a league on 
its surface ? 

Scholar. Yes; 1 have walked a league, and I know how 
far it is. 

Master. Well, you would have to walk nine thousand 
times this distance before you could get round the earth. 

Scholar. What a size the earth is! It is nine thousand 
leagues round ! 

Master. Yes. Well, the sun is a million times larger ; 
and the smallest star is much larger than the earth, and so 
big that you would be almost frightened if I could tell you 
the size o some of them. , 

Scholar. But I do not see how that has any thing to do 
with what I asked you about the will of God ? 

Master. You will see directly. In one instant, without 
any pre-existing matter, by one single act of his will, this 
being, whom we cannot speak of without feeling over- 
whelmed with his glory, made the sun, the moon, the 
stars, and every thing that you can see, and made them 
turn and revolve round one another without touching. 
Judge, by the effects, so surprising, of the cause which has 
produced them ; think of the weakness of your will, when 
compared with his, which, whenever it is exercised, al- 
ways produces something marvellous. 

— — 
SEVENTH DIALOGUE. 
On the Attributes of God. 

Scholar. How great and how powerful is that being who 
has worked such miracles! Whereis he? Where does he 
live? Whereis he gone to, after having made all things ? 

Master. How childishly you talk! Do youthink about 
what you are saying ? Do you believe that this being isa 
workman, who leaves his work, and who abandons it after 
he has finished it? Do you not feel that all that God has 
made needs his continual care ? and that if he did not pre- 
serve us we should sink immediately into nothing? God is, 
then, in every place where there are any beings to preserve. 

Scholar. But there are objects every where; in the air, 
in the sea, in rivers, in the earth, and upon the earth. 
God is, then, in ail places; he is, then, in every place 
where there are beings to preserve. 

Master. And do you think that he is only in those 
places where there are beings ? 

Scholar. I think I can answer you: but first tell me 
can he not create beings every where, and fill with them 
every part of the universe ? $ 

Muster. Yes. 

Scholar. Then, if he can create beings every where, and 
fill all places with them, he must, then, be in all places. 

Master. Do you, then, really believe that he is present 
in all places, and that he cannot be inclosed in a room, as 
we are ? 

Scholar, Yes; since he created all things he must be 
greater than all. I suppose, from what you have told me 
of this great being, who has.created all, and who preserves 
all things, that it is from him that all beings have received 
life and action. 

Master. It is by him that we live. He is the life of 
every thing. ‘ 

Scholar. But a being so grest, a thousand, nay, a mil- 
lion tinies greater ‘than ‘all other created beings put to- 
gether, would frighten me if I'saw him, and if J believed 
that he saw me. 

Master. Do you believe that he does not see you, a 
being who is in all places? Do you think that a watch- 
maker who has made a watch does not know the mechan- 





ism of it? Do you think that he who has made the sun 
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does not see the way it goes, and which he has traced for 
it? and that he who has made man, who has given him 
knowledge, does not see all that passes in hina? Do you 
think that he who has made the noblest works of the uni- 
verse cannot see them ? 

Scholar. He sees me, then, and he always sees me; he 
can see my soul as well as my body; he can see all my 
thoughts; hecan see every thing that I do: how ftightened 
I am to think that the eyes of God are always upon me, 
and that I cannot hide myself from them. 

Master. You ought not to be afraid; it is the wicked 
only who should tremble. 

Scholar. It is true that he is as the air I breathe, and 
that he fills all space ; that he lets me do any thing, and 
never hinders me; that he sees the good which I do and 
does not praise me for it; and the evil which I do without 
punishing me. He is the light of our spirits, but that is all. 

Master. Undoubtedly he is the light of our spirits: but 
do you believe that he does not think and reflect ? 

Scholar. Nos for, since he has created man, who thinks 
and reflects, I believe that he does so also. 

Master. Do you find every thing that he has created 
good ? 

Scholar. No; I cannot think that the liar, the robber, 
and the assassin are good ? 

Master. Do you find every thing bad ? 

Scholar. No; 1 cannot think the honest and charitable 
are bad. 

Master. And do you think that if you could not com- 
pare these different actions you could praise some and 
blame others ? 

Scholar. No; it is because I compare them and reflect 
upon them that I find some agreeable and others dis- 
agreeable. 

Master. Wells do you believe that God, who has given 
you the faculty of comparing and reflecting, does not com- 
pare and reflect also ? 

Scholar. No; a being cannot give that which he has 
not; he must certainly have that which he gives. 

Master. God, then, who reflects and compares, must 
see when actions are good and when bad. 

Scholar. Yes; but he does not take any notice of them. 
He does not do as men do, who reward and punish one 
snother; at least I do not see that he does. I hear of 
robbers who hide themselves, and are neither known nor 
punished. If God hated robbers as I do he would not 
suffer them to live. 

Master. It is very true, that, during this life, we very 
often see the wicked prosperand the just poorand persecuted. 

Scholar. Well; this disorder proves that God lets men 
do as they like, without taking any notice of their actions. 

Master. No; what you say is not right. 

Scholar. Show me my error. 

Master. You will agree with me that the being who 
has created all others has never had a beginning ; for, if he 
has made every thing, none of the things which he has 
ereated could have madehim. If he has received existence 
from none other, he must always have had a being; that 
is what I call eternal. It is very evident, also, after what 
we have said, that-he oecupies all space, and is, therefore, 
too great to be measured; that is, omnipresent. God is, 
then, eternal and omnipresent. We have shown that he 
is all powerful 3 but ishe not aleo just? Yes; he is as 
just as he is powerful. 

Scholar. What an idea you give me of the justice of 
God! How comes it, then, that God suffers the wicked to 
escape, ahd lets the righteous go without reward? I con- 
fess I do not understand this. 

Master. If he does not punish us in this life itis because 
there is another: it is then that the soul (whose nature and 
operations I have made known te you) will receive the re- 
ward of its virtues, or the punishment of its crimes. 
Scholar. The soul, then, does not die, like the body ? 
Master. 1s not God.a spirit ?—Scholar. Yes. 

Master. 1s he not eternal ?—Scholar. Yes. 

Master Is he not all powerful ?-Scholar. Yee, 


Master. Is he not the preserver of all other beings? 

Scholar, Yes. 

Master. Is he not omnipresent ?—Scholar. Yes. 

Master. Is he not omniscient ?—Scholar. Yes: he sees 
every things éven our inmost thoughts. 

Master, Is he not intelligent ?9—Scholar. Yes. 

Master, Is he just ?—Scholar. Yes. 

Master. Does he love like us, and hate like us ? 

Scholar. No; ‘since his power, his eternity, and wis- 
dom are unlimited, his justice is, then, without bounds. 
How do you call that ? 

Master. 1 call that Infinite. All that God is, he is infi- 
| nitely ; all that he does, he doesit infinitely. Heis, then, 

infinitely powerful, infinitely immense, infinitely good, 
infinitely intelligent, infinitely just. God is, then, infinite 
in all his attributes. 

Scholar. If he recompenses virtue, virtue will then re- 
ceive an infinite reward; if he punishes crime, he will 
punish it infinitely ; but, in order to be eternally rewarded, 
the soul must. be immortal. 














RECOVERY FROM DROWNING. 
oo 


A medical gentleman of much experience has assured 
us that the remarks we are about to present to our readers 
are most important and judicious. It will be perceived 
that they differ very widely from the ordinary rules laid 
down for the recovery of drowned persons, and especially 
in the important particular of promptitude.—£dit, Kal. 


-_— - 
(FROM THE GLASGOW MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE. } 








REMARKS ON THE MEANS OF RECOVERING LIFE 
AFTER IMMERSION IN WATER. 
By WILttam MACKENZzIB. 
Andersontan Professor of Anatomy and Surgery, and one of the 
Surgeons to the Glasgow Kye Infirmary. 
— — 

In relating the very numerous instances of loss of life 
from drowning, itis frequently mentioned that ‘‘ the bod 
was conveyed to a neighbouring house,”’ or to a “* surgeon’s 
shop,”’-and that ** every means used for the restoration of 
life proved: ineffectual.” It occurs to me that the very 
conveyance mentioned is often the cause of the want of 
success, and that, were the Proper means instantly to be 
had recourse to on taking the body out of the water, re- 
covery would be much more likely to follow. 

Accidents of this kind always come unexpectedly— 
they come with a loud demand on every passer-by to 
assist in the recalling of the spark of life; but as it is sup- 
posed by most people that the treatment of such a case re- 
quires something very difficult to be done, this demand is 
unfortunately too often made in vain. 

It is now generally known that the delicately-sensible 
chink of the windpipe shuts completely against the ad- 
mission of water into the lungs. The person dies, not 
so much because he is not in the air—he dies, not because 
he is filled with water, as the vp oy once supposed, but 
because he has been deprived of the atmospheric air. 

Almost immediately on being immersed, the person 
first of all expels a portion of air from. his lungs in conse- 
ome of the instinctive necessity of a partial renewal of 

je paren 4 which is y there: he next makes an 
attempt to inspire, but a natural inspiration it is impos- 
sible for him to make in his present circumstances; the 
consequence of his attempt at inspiration is, that the water 
rushes into his: mouth and nostrils; but against that 
foreign fluid the chink of the windpipe shuts with inetan- 
taneous convulsion. The demand for renewed air by the 
lungs is now repeated; the air in the lungs is still or⸗ 
unfit by this time for purifying the blood which is there 
—2—— ce oO} —ãnn 
again made by the person to expire a quantity of that air, 
this empties the lungs still Rarthers and now another 
attempt is made to inspire, but in vain. A repeated ex- 
piration, and a attempt at an inspiration which is 
impossible, constitute the process of A very 
few repetitions of this — takes place, the blood rests 

ed, the person drops, and but too often drops never 
to be re-animated. ‘ 

There is a striking resemblance between the state of a 
body in which has been thus suspended, and 
the state of a before r tion has commenced. 
In both casés the lungs are 3 in the fetus no 
doubt much more than in the t, yet the snalogy is 
striking ; the more go, that, in order to restore life in the 





one case, we must produce exactly the same train of chan; 

by which revpiration was first established, and an inde- 
pendent life first called into play in the other. We must 
remove the collapsed state of the lungs; we must furnish 
them with that fluid by which alone they can effect the neces- 
sary change on the accumulated b which they already 
contain. A little venous blood has already run, no doubt, 
through the heart and into the arteries ; and it is probably 
this very cause which sometimes renders re-animation im- 

»ssible, even after the lungs are dilated ; for the venous 

lood is the most y= | — to those parts which were 
wont to be touched only by arterial blood. But the im- 
portant fact is, that.the vessels of the lungs are now turgid 
with venous blood, and that this one process only is capa- 
ble of driving it through them—¢he expansion ef the cells 
of the lungs, by air. 

This, in his present state, the person cannot do for him- 
self, and some one must doit for him. There is still a 
degree of irritability lingering in the lungs, and in the 
blood-vessels which ramify through them ; but it is a very 
fleeting irritability. There is no time to go jn search of 
bellows, by introducing which into one of the nostrils the 
lungs might be inflated, or of any flexible tube, such as a 
gum-elastic catheter, which might be bent through the 
mouth, or through the nose, into the chink of the wind. 
pipe—a contrivance which, if employed within a certain 
time for inflating the lungs, would generally secure the 
return of life. The man is dragged up on the bank of the 
water, and what we can do. must be done now or never. 
Close his mouth, press back the top of his windpipe that 
the air may not run down through his gullet merely into 
his stomach, put your mouth to his nostrils, and blow 
with force and for some time. This, I conceive, is w! 
we have to do, and what we ought to repeat; and if thie 
do not succeed in exciting first of all a convulsive sob, and 
then a gradual and difficult renewal of respiration, I am 
afraid that no other means will succeed. 

We may have no assistant; we may be alone, with the 
seemingly dead person stretched out before us; and as this 
seeming death may in a few minutes end in a real death, 
we must instantly have recourse to the chief means for re- 
animation. I have no hesitation in saying that means 
is—Inflution of the Lungs. If luckily any bent or flexible 
tube be at hand, such asa catheter, it is to be introduced inte 
the windpipe. The. left forefinger being carried backwards 
and downwards over the tongue, the epiglottis wi he felt, 

and a half. 








close behind which the tube is to be intgodticed 
down in the windpipe for an inch or an inch 
Then through the tube air is to be blown. 
If we have the assistance of another person, or of several 
ns, they ought notto be idle. Let one of them, kneel- 
ing down behind the inanimate in, endeavour to make 
the chest imitate the alternate enlargement and diminution 
which it undergoes in natural parables and expiration— 
laying hold of the ribs on each side, and er.deavouring first 
of all to raise them and dilate the chest at the moment 
when the chief operator is blowing into the nostrils or 
through the tube, and then allowing the ribs to descend, 
poste them at the same time inwards, and pressing the 
liy back. These things our first assistant must continue, 
as long as we continue our attempts directly to fill the cells 
of the hungs with air. 

The other assistants, if others there happen to be, may 

dry and warm the body; and, if 24 serves, a 
lister of warm wine may be administered : but let nothing 
interfere with the attempt to restore respiration. 

I should never time in conveying the body toa 
house, nor should I set about drawing blood from the 
person’s arm, nor should I be very anxious about restoring 
to him. his natural warmth. . The time which might be 
occupied in re-exciting respiration, which, if re-excited, 
will restore not only heat, but life, ought not to be taken 
up in any thing of inferior importance. 

To read the direetions which are published for the treat- 
ment of such cases, one might suppose deliberation and 
decorum as necessary as promptitude and effectual inter. 
ference. We are told first of all to strip the body, to dry 
it well, and wrap it in the warm clothes of some bystander ; 
after it has arrived at the house, where we are to follow 
out our attempts towards resuscitation, we are directed to 
lay it on a mattress, or on a double blanket spread upon a 
table, in a room where there is a fire. But in doing all 
this, we must take the utmost care that any degree of 
friction employed be of eo gentle a kind as not to propel 
the blood towards the already distended heart. 

Now, in place of all these, and many other long-winded 
directions, 1 would simply eay, Inflate the Lungs. 

The same method is to be followed in cases of suffoca- 
tion by foul air, only let it be carefully recollected, that 
in such cases it has been found one of the best restoratives 
te dash cold water in pailfuls over the surface of the body, 





Spreulle-court, 22d June 1826, 
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Poetry. 





REFLECTIONS WHEN ABOUT TO READ LORD BYRON'S 
MEMOIRS OF HIMSELF. 
— 


Our readers will recollect that the noble poet be- 
ueathed his Life“ to Thomas Moore, Esq. stipulating 
that the volume should not be published until his decease. 
Moore, with a chivalrous feeling highly honourable to 
his character, committed the MS. to the flames, in com- 
liance with the request of some interested relatives of 
ord Byron, and, however deeply the admirers of Byron’s 
genius, and the lovers of literature, may deplore that sa- 
crifice, they cannot but honour the motive which induced 
Ireland's Anacreon to make it, the more particularly as 
he had previously sold the copyright to Longman and Co. 
for $,000 guineas. The person at whose instance Mr. 
Moore destroyed the MS. offered to reimburse him for 
the loss he thus sustained, or to purchase the work, but 
he peremptorily declined those offers, and took en himself 
to settle with Longman and Co. 
The following lines were written at Venice, by Ireland's 
oet : —⸗ 
Let me, a moment—ere with fear and hope 
Of gloomy, glorious things, these leaves I ope— 
As one, in Fairy wie, to whom the key 
Of some enchanter’s secret halls is given, 
Doubts, while he enters slowly tremblingly, 
if we shall meet with shapes from hell or heaven 
Let me, a moment, think what thousands live 
Over the wide earth this instant, who would give 
Gladly, whole sleepless nights, to bend the brow 
Over those precious leaves, as I do now. 
How all who know—and where is he unknown ?— 
To what far region have his songs not flown, 
Like Psaphon’s birds, speaking their master’s name 
In ev'ry language ;—syllabled by Fame ?— 
How all, who've felt the various spells combin'd 
Within the circle of that splendid mind, 
Like pow'rs derived from may a star, and met 
‘Together in some wondrous amulet, 
Would burn to know when first the light awoke 
In his young soul, and if the gleams that broke 
From that Aurora of his gentus, rais'd 
More bliss or pain in those on whom they blaz’d— 
Would love to trace th’ unfolding of that pow’r 
Which hath grown ampler, grander, every hour, 
And feel, in watching o'er its first advance, 
As did th’ Egpytian traveller,} when he stood 
By the young Nile, and fathom'd with his lance 
The first smal! fountains of that mighty flood. 
They, too, who, mid the scornful thoughts that dwell 
In his rich fancy, tinging all its streams, 
Aa if the star of bitterness, which fell 
On earth of gold, had touch’d them with its beams, 
Can track a spirit, which, though driven to hate, 
From Nature's hands came kind, affectionate ; 
Aud which, e’en now, struck as it is with blight, 
Comes out at times, in Love's own native light— 
Mow gladly all, who've wateh'd these struggling rays 
Of a bright, ruin’d spirit, through his lays, 
Would here inquire, as from his own frank lips, 
What desolating grief, what wrongs had driven 
That noble nature into cold eclipse— 
Like some fair orb that once asun in heaven, 
And born, not only to surprise, but cheer 
With warmth and lustre all within its sphere, 
Is now so quench'd, that of its grandeur, lasts 
Nought, but the wide, cold shadow which its casts, 
Eventful Volume !—whatsoe'r the change 
Of scene and clime—th' adventures, bold and strange— 
The griefa—the frailties, but too frankly told— 
The loves, the feuds, thy pages may unfold, 
If truth, with half so prompt a hand, unlocks 
His virtues as his failings—we shall find 
The record there of friendships, held like rocks, 
And enmities, like sun-touched snow, resign'd— 





* Psaphon, in order to attract the attention of the world, 
taught multitudes of birds to speak his name, and then let 
them fly away in various directions. 

¢t Bruce. 





Of fealty, cherish’d without change or chill, 
In those who serv’d him young, and serve him still— 
Of generous aid, given with that noiseless art 
Which wakes not pride to many a wounded heart— 
Of acts—but no—not from himself must aught 
Of the bright features of his life be sought. 
While they who court the world, like Milton’s* cloud, 
“Turn forth their silver lining” on the crowd, 
This gifted being wraps himself in night, 
And, keeping all that softens and adorns, 
And gilds his social nature, hid from sight, 
Turns but its darkness on a world he scorns. 





* ‘* Did a sable cloud 
‘Turn forth her silver lining on the night ?”—Comus. 








M‘CARTHY’S DREAM, LEGEND OF A BANCHEE, &c. 
— —— 

Our arrangements last week obliged us to break off this 
bagatelle in the middle of a sentence, as our readers may 
perceive, by comparing the present portion with the pre- 
ceding. - 

’ CANTO FIRST. 


“My muses do not care a pinch of rosin 
About what's called success, or not succeeding.” 
Don Juan 





* Omnibus in terris, quee sunt a Gadibus, usque 
Auroram et Gangem, pauci dignocere possunt 
Verabona * * & # # Juvenal. 





Our busy nation—my pen should have been 
Rivals to Hogarth’s pencil, to display 
A single sketch. Amongst the crowd was seen 
A farmer’s wife, who, with unfeigned dismay 
Stamped in her features, never ceased the keen, 
But roared most piteously. All begged she'd say 
What dire woes disturbed her; and, at this request, 
She blubber’d forth with heavy throbbing breast: 


‘This morning sun scarce rose—alas, my grief! 
When I got up, to arrange our little stock 

Of sheep and fowls, I little thought a thief 
Had stolen away the pride of all my flock, 

Two fine male birds, of feathered tribe the chief, 
My noble gander, and my turkey-cock ; 

They were the primest breeders in the nation— 

The neighbours prized them for their propagation.” 


Here did the story of her trouble end; 

Many disasters followed her recount, 
From other neighbours, but I don’t intend 

To lay them down in rhyme, they would amount 
To twenty verses, and perhaps offend 

My reader’s taste, which may, ere now, account 
My pen excursive, and I would not blend, 

In dull or cloudy chavs, too much subject, 

As that is adverse to a poem’s object. 


Around the couch where Charley lay, assembled 
The immediate friends of our departed hero, 
Who mourned in silence, they had not dissembled 
Crocodile sorrow; enim ille vero 
Dolore distat, yet their grief resembled 
Not frigid apathy, which approaches zero; 
For though no noisy moans mixed with their weeping, 
The tears flowed fast. Thus all were keeping 


Their midnight watch, Thelamps were burning pale, 
And shedding death-like lustre o’er the room, 
And ever and anon the wintry gale 
Buzzed through the casement, adding to the gloom; 
It seemed to mingle in the gen’ral wail. 
Each fixed his thoughts on death, and on the tomb; 
When suddenly from his pillow Charley reara 
His ghastly head, and to them all appears. 


A living corpse !—to reach the deor they strive, 
And in the struggle, with indiscrimination 
Upset their neighbours—not unlike a hive 
Of bees about a bed of sweet carnations, 
Did each contend precedence to derive 
In this disaster. Such dire consternation 
Could not have been exceeded, since the period, 
When, in Judea, issued forth a myriad 


Of buried bodies. Charley was amazed, 

And could not solve this very curious ch’rade: 
When, after having round the bed-room gazed, 

He saw the coffin, which his friends had made 
To case his lifeless carcase. Up he raised 

His shrowded body, which displayed 
A dread appearance. ‘Surely I was dreaming” 
He roared aloud. But stil] that dream was teeming 





With woeful mystery. ‘Let some one send 

My mother here, as I must soon unload 
My mind of heavy burdens, and amend 

My illspent life. I feel the poignant goad 
Of agonizing conscience, which would rend 

The heart most obdurate; and, like a toad, 
Sink deep the poisoned venom in the guilty mind, 
And ne'er reject the grappled victim, till it find 


Innate contrite repentance.” Thus far he spake, 

And, by that speech, showed what a sudden change, 
A reformation, had begun to wake, 

Within his fickle system, and estrange 
His disposition. Still he appeared to ache 

With hidden torture—wild fancies seeemed to range, 
To rack his brain, and threaten quick perdition 
In all th’array of idle superstition. 


We now must seek the mother;—she retired 

When Charley breathed his final inspiration, 
Asall had thought. In private she desired 

To tell her woe, and pray for his salvation, 
E’en now it isa custom much admired, 

Which I saw practised on a late occasion, 
When inmates die, to quit the scene of sorrow, 
Enter your chamber, to repose, and borrow 


Some balmy consolation from a slumber, 

And thus, by artful counterfeit affliction, 
Avoid much plague and trouble, nor encumber 

Yourself with business, while your dereliction 
Togrief by all’s imputed: but why number 

The lady now in question with this herd 

Of modern female weepers? She preferred 


Her bed-room, that in secret she may vent 

A mother’s martyrdom. Here did she remain, 
Until the servant, who had just been sent 

To summon her, appeared, and, in a strain 
Of well affected joy, counselled content, 

For that hef son recovered, and again 
Could use his tongue. He wished her present, 
To attend the queer rehearsal of his recent 


Adventures; for although his body lay 
A lifeless, stupid log, his spirit roved 
In grounds which lie beyond the milky way, 
And with ethereal heavenly bodies moved. 
The servant finished here. Without delay 
The mother fled to greet the son she loved: 
Her eye (the moment previous dim’d with tears) 
Resumed its wouted lustre, and appears 


Brightly pellucid—while adown her cheek 
Trickled a pearly drop, sketching with ekill 
The strange transitions of an April week— 
Such a metamorphose did® it fulfil 
As frequently we notice in a meek 
And lovely fair one’s countenance, who will 
By chance at service,t turning from her prayers, 
Behold a red coat standing on the stairs. 
© Her eye. 
+ Meant for church, by poetic license. 
(END OF CANTO FiRAsT.]} 


THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT. 
BEING A LOOSE TRANSLATION OF THE FRENCH EPIORAM, 
“ VIVROONE MALADE,’ IN THE KALEIDOSCOPE OF JULY 4, ! 


Says a learned M.D. 
To a sick debauchee, 
‘* If you wish for long life, mend your ways; 
Nor again play the rake, 
For the /ess wine you take, 
The more will you lengthen your days.” 
Quoth the patient, ** Egad! 
That is true, my old lade 
For that day when, my wife to content, 
I took but one bottle 
To moisten my throttle, 
Was the longest day I ever spent.” 





MORAL. 
How prudent soever good counsel may be, 
Your libertine’s sure to make sport on’t ; 
If his habits it thwarts, 'tis all fiddle-de-dee, 
And ** that’s the dong and the short on't.” 67 





Another Version, rejecting the redundant language of the 
original. ; 


A drunkard’s doctor gave this precept stron, 
*¢ Drink less, and 8 you will your days prolong.” 


Imbibed one bottle on 


*‘ True,” quoth the to ** yesterday my cla 
fend I say, — 
I never passed so horrid long a day.” WwW. 
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FLUTE DUET. 


COMPOSED FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE, BY ~ % Y, OF LIVERPOOL. 
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Pp, 


DA CAPO, 





The Beauties of Chess. 


+6 Ludimus effigiem belli.” —ViDA. 
— —— 
SOLUTION TO GAME XCIX. 
- White. % Black. 
1 ——— B 4....0 6 1 King, B 7.....C-—8 
2 Castle sorcoceoeee C74 2 King ...0000e00.C—7 
3 Castle .....00-0.00D—=74 8 King ....000000.C—8 
4 Knight ......0006. E794 4 King .......00- BB 
5 Knight... E 5... C—6}4 5 King .ccccecooroA—8 
6 Castle ....0.seee0A—i4 MATE. 
[No. c.] 
Communicated by a Correspondent. 





The white to give checkmate with the pawn in four moves. 


Black. 





























COBBETT’S CHARACTER OF THE LIVERPOOL 
MERCHANTS. 


Extract from the Register, June 8 


é I except Liverpool, however, as being, generall 
— vile place, a villanous borough, Phabited 
by a parcel of people that have neither public spirit nor 
private virtue. ’ 

‘¢ The gang of merchants at Liverpool,” says he, ** ape 
the Royal Exchange fellows of London; are equal to 
them in baseness towards the people at large, and exceed 
them in stupidity and insolence. I thank God that they are 
following fast in the steps of ruin and beggary ; for until 
these gangs be completely pulled down—until events 
come, that will send the far greater part of them to 
sweep the streets, there can be no chance of the country 
recovering its liberties.” 

This is Cobbett every inch. We have long suspected 
that the grand panacea of this fellow, for remedying the 
national evils, was something of this description. In the 
same Register where Liverpool is thus complimented, 
Manchester is called ‘* a hell-hole.” 








THE SEA SERPENT. 
— — 


We had lately the hardihood to express our firm belief 
of the existence of some immense marine animal, known 
by the name of the sea serpent, which so many J or pon de. 
clare that they have seen, at various times, and of various 
dimensions. The last week has 38 us a further con- 
firmation of the fact.—‘‘ Capt. Holdridge, of the ship Silas 
Richards, which arrived yesterday (June 20th) from Li- 
verpool, states, that, in passing George’s Banks, five days 
since, he had a fair view of the sea — — It was about 
ten rods from the ship, the sea perfectly calm, and that 
part which appeared out of water about sixty feet in length. 
I'he head and protuberances were similar to the represen- 
tations which have frequently been given of him by persons 
who had seen him near Cape Ann. He was going at a 
slow rate, and appeared unmindful of the ship. He was 
visible about seven minutes to the passengers and crew, 
who were on deck at the time. A certificate has been 
drawn up, and signed by the passengers, which, with a 





drawing made by one of the gentlemen, gives a minute 
description of the nt, as seen by them. The number 
and credibility of the witnesses place beyond all doubt the 
existence of such an animal as the sea serpent.”—-NVew 
York, June 21, 1826. 








Miscellanics. 


Mathematical Question.—In a plain triangle there are 
given the base (= 20) the sum of the other two sides 
(= 25) and the angle, which a line drawn from the vertex 
to the middle of the base, makes, with the base, = 67 deg. 
30 min. Required the geometrical construction, and a 
direct solution, of the triangle. 








Going through Euclid.—Two gentlemen the other day 
conversing —*8 one asked the other if ever he had 
$ gone th Euclid?” The reply was, ** I have never 
been farther from Liverpool than Runcorn, and I don’t 
—— any place of that name between Liverpool and 

ere.’ 





Flight of Locusts.—A yee letter, dated at Baroda, 
mentions that the cloud of locusts, which has been hover- 
ing for nearly two months over different parts of the pro- 
vince of Guzeratt, passed over that city on the 23d ult. 
The writer calculates that the cloud must have covered 10 
square miles, which, allowing only one locust for a square 
inch, would give more than 40,000 millions !—from ob- 
serving them as they passed a very tall flag-staff, so far as 
the eye was capable of judging, they appeared to be equally 
thick fifty feet above the ground, as they were at twelve or 
twenty. The insects are said to have done little or no in- 
jury at Baroda, but to have passed onward with a stead 
flight, their course being from the south-east and tow 

the north-east, diverging from the right line of their route 
on reaching the city, the smoke and uproar of which ma 
probably explain the change. Before their approach, an 
after their departure, their appearance was precisely that of 
immense and heavy clouds of dense smoke all along the 
horizon.—From a Bombay paper of Jan, 21. 
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norance of the coast, &c. In order to avoid him, L 


CELTIC SURNAMES. M‘Natt M’Pherson M'Ritchie Vv. ig 
— — Phie Rob M'Veagh — * to some * young girls oe 2 
posco ‘9. Naughto Ph Robert Vean ard, an an quizzing them u e old forgery © 
(AnnaNGED FOR THE KALE! pe py M‘Q ony nm _ nore co Macpherson.—"* Ossian,” said, * ‘was as well underst 4 
ad Neillage  M‘Quaid Robin Vicar and as much believed now, 28 et Roberts, or Mo- 
Those marked @ are frequently wrote “ Mac.” Neillie Quarrie Rory Vittie ther § South 9, * Sir,” anid a young mins. c(t 9 a 
_ Neill Quartel s. ea) rtions of the original reci y_ native igh- 
a micouchy -M*Gee M‘Keon Nicol eQuay M‘Shane M‘Watt lander, who never — dhe: —— said 
‘ al Geoch K Niel Queen Soreby Wattie my old tormentor, ¥ J en came up, “and you ma 
e —8* ee — Keown Nish Question swiney Whinnel sce Fingal himself before us, Oscar not far bebinds 
Affrey Connony Gerity Kerchan Niur Quhae Symon whinnie without possessing even second sight.”—“* Nonsense !” I 
Ainsh Conochie Ghee Kerely Nulty Quhoe — an wrt ait indignantly Leet yourself, * sets Sito he 
: ¢Ghlasirick K 0. Quibbon ‘Tag r coolly.—** There 18 coming in his 0 m 
_ on * Gibb 4 — M‘Omish Quillin Taggart whiter aibyn to Erin, belching fire and smoke, which is more then 
Allen Coreby Gie Kerrow Owen Quilton Tavish William his namesake could do.” —The Fingal was a steam- 
Allister Cord Gill Key P. R. Tean ‘Willie boat from Glasgow to Belfast, and the Oscar another. 
Alpin Corkindale —— a a = pir ool er — = Well toni after I we ightened this sub- 
. i chen J . 
poe a — Kidd Phazean Reynolds thee = —— 1 —— they * = thee 
#An Couchy Gish ie SS old habits an oms as well ?”—‘+ Yea. an that they 
Andre Counick Glachlan Killean do,” said an individual near me, -whom I imagined to be 
andrew Courty Glashan Killevichell She Bouquet. a Quaker, ** and thou wilt see, friend, before thou enterest 
Annaly Cowan Glaughan Killigan I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have | Glasgow, haman beings more naked than even in Ossian’s 
Ardell Cowen Gleary Killmantich brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” time, sporting and d sng themselves on each side of 
Arthur Craith Goldrich Lillop MonTatone. the river without — without opposition from 
v —* 
Auley Craken Gorrie Kilveen any of the vuthorities.”—"* It is — — 1 T said 
Avoy Crea Gowan Kinlay LETTERS «« Friend, it is 60,” Was laconic answer. I found he 
Aytward Cready Grath Kinnel FROM CHRISTOPHER CRUICKSHANKS, ESQ. TO FRED. | was rights and -the who.are to possess 80 
lass B. Creagh = — FULLOPAUD. —— Prete] LONDON. weds morality, 3 by and deers mes none exhibiting 
*Baine Creight jready nsey rom wow Free 850 themselves na , every sof the day, ore 3 
Barnet crew Gregor Kinstroy — of ladies and gentlemen “wi ut..th restraint, and 
Bean Crie Grey a Lærren 1.—ON THE CLYDE. searing no reprehension ! . 
Beath Criery Griffith rg0 Dear Frep.—I said when .I left London that I| I forgot to mention, that my ignorance of local names, 
Bernie Crish Gruder Kirren would astonish thee, and so Iwill. I have visited old | &e. le pee into ion, teeber erro which my old tor- 
Braire Crokan Gruer Kissack Caledonia—* Land of the mountain and the flood” —but | mentor took advantage of to raise 3 laugh at my expense. 
Bride Crone Gruther Klecn not of * my sires.” I have mingled with the inhabitants | In the midst of the ocean, ‘and early te the 
Orn Crestte 7 —— en some human views—an made some social land- | coast, [ had observed a curious, but immense and desolate 
Burni Crummon Guffie Konachie = | eca and can furnish thee with sufficient talk for the rock, called the ‘Ailsa Craig- When we it 
Cc. Cupble Guffock — whole Kensington Club for a week. some hours, I h some one say, “the Ailsa Craig is 
w‘Caa Cubbin 2 a In this letter, however, I shall confine myself to the | near us.” —** How is that possible ? (I gaid:)—haye we been 
- pa oe — circumstances pet took plese while going te. * remain- | tacking ?—we lost, & sight af {s.two or three hours ages" 
. ing in, one rive ; and I trus ugustus, | “¢ Oh (said the gee it b ‘smoke 
Ces Cullook — * Hiam, and thyself, wi 1 find matter for a seven | that arises from old Pet —— it's pa inhabited 
Cagste —— et — days’ wonder. : and there’s no yolcanic eruption in it, is there ?”—** No 
on — —— ry [ arrived in Liverpool of Monday, and found many of | (eaid he) no Hike aie wha axised from that funnel—it is 
Calls ew a “ya the intellectuals, and more of the wn-intellectuals, all | only a steam-boat, Sir.” There was another laugh at MY 
Calley Cerren Herey era agog with the presence of Huskisson and Randolph. The | expense ; but T think I could turn the tables in this in- 
Callom Currie Marg * latter, who is considered insane in America, was d to | stances for who wo ink of calling a steam-vessel by 
ee — — * J s much wisdom in Liverpool. He was] upon { the name of a barren rock, boat 
; —* —e — an Laughlin as a political philosophers call par excellence, * — which exeites no other feeling than wonder or terror? 
Cance Demied Hugh Laurin oo ‘all Hy or men of ancient * aia oe Mike | ea! determined to avoid this fellow, and #0 joined myself 
@ane Dermont Hury Lea to be as full as they wens P y ke] to » company of ians, who were drinking s 
cann Devind 1. Lean them an adept ™® Delphic’ oratory. Huskisson paid | strong potation of whiskey ‘and water, in 8 room adjoining 
a on bo ortnnnw Amarone Fane way ase |e pot i ny ove comin CHD, 
cary Doe tga tenowe | Ramage 40 all oer wat ren and meen TT ay bene AT would sre them undet * ue before a 
Cart @ Donnell urenlre Leland Se : - 9 9} any wa! affected myself. Every y was ing, and 
- end ¢ Dougal Hireath Lellan my politic nt thick-and-thinism to * old school. | none listening s—8t last man at the head of the ‘table 
Carthey  * Dougald nree Leoa Be it 60% experience to experimen . called out for a song. “* A song,” **@ song,” echoed the 
Cartney Dougart Uroy Lennan Well, T got out the M d a mercy it was 1} whole company; ** Come, David, give us 8 son * said 
‘askill Dowall Leroth 28 for the se another of eon bulk, | the president ‘addressing # hesv iodking sly, an "pawk 
Coskin Dowell Dhuoin Leroy ¢ smaller power. I longed to see “+ Henry Bell,” the | personage who sat near heat Fact, you know Peant 
Caky Duff Tiuoyne Lone founder or rather , of steam navigation in | ging.” —"* Psha, Davie ;-come, man, gic Us & SNE» or ye 
Cauley Duffie Huride Lorinam Scotland, and found I had felt himn.—*+ What’ that 2” | en we'll no anchor at the Anchor to-night Wal. 
Causiand E. fwraith Lougniin |! exclaimed on receiving shock. ** —* y Bell, yas | if I must, T roust. --Blin’-Aleck comes out way when he’s 
caw M‘Eachen Indoe Lucas af reply aoe Ky bw be — 25— ek od drouthy, and so * a gill and a few bawbert 1 gart him 
Lucki : } hee: i 
eM ie gets carte a 
Inro' . 9 . r) 
rm Buoy — A «Mahon able to overcome ts, commanded as it 1s by an (Davie Sings.) 
Clagan Eury Intyre Manns ‘Individual who is more than 9% though Jess than 0- THE WONDERS OF STEAM. 
Clean Evan Tanac Master d tin Indeed,” sy I, * what is his name?” Cap-| os enissteam — — —— * 
Clear? F. Iver Men tain ** Oman” was the iy: ° ? 
: 7 ° Wall, we got into the lyde, and Rothsay, where thie werning all nature by hook oF DY cross $ 
** ve Mian Micha =| WeBBs the Begedian, 1 —* sate a house in a | Every ching © the world can mention, sirs, 
Cienbam =—s Farlane K. Mickau situation which no one else would have chosen but for · Is put in motion, —— prance air, smoke. 
Cevener Roane, MANY mame poe nd nd ie a 
Cle Farquhar Kali Millan it was for some it, is 
cer Feat * Minn wife waste be the is tenants * which she was to keep eo proved — — 
Cumont Fergus Monagie | PO ai / oh! thissteam, it iss wonderf invention, 61 
Kechney Moreland | be his Lover's Vowe elsewhere. steam, it iss erful invention, sirs, 
—— * aes wes thinking upon the calumnies of the world, and For every thing is governed now DY amoke. 
Ciinloch Fun Kee ing upon 
Closky G. Keegh Morris trusting in a few _ to — —* One when 8 epee —— rolling through the sea, they fume like mighty 
c M‘Gachen Keeneris Moultrie near me t urnaces, 
cise @Gaimon Keith Mullen « Indeed!” T exclaimed, **are we 80 near ?* Yes,” While Craigs are locomotive like Paddy's bog; 
Cos Gale Kellar Murdo y former tormentor, ** do you not see the ? enlomond’s d now the Leven’s turn it is 
Coll Garraway _—sKelvey Morphy No,” I «6 No! why there are To roll by the side of Ben-Nevis in a fog. 
Colla Garry Kendrick ml N. and Carlisle , * — 4 Se — they en yg fat, 
€om Gauley Kenna ‘ab 80 im ey a reliance, irs, 
Comb Gavin Kenneth Nally peated : chat vessel you see there is the City q . on Henry Belland Jamie Watt, 
Comie Geachy Kenney Nair commanded by Captain Carlile.”—=“* Oh!” ‘And all the sons of acience, sirs, 
Geary Kenzie Namara My tormentor stuck to me, taking advantage of my Oh! this steam, it ls, &¢ 
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Warriors, of anelent days, have come again to frighten us— 
Sampson, and Hercules, and Oscar 80 brave=— 
Fingal, the mighty ehief, with an Eclipse to enlighten us, 
Is riding once more on Erin's green wave. 
With fire and smoke they will grow fat, 
And have a firm reliance, sirs, 
On Henry Belland Jamie Watt, 
Atid all the sons of science, sigs, 
Oh! this steam, it is, de. 


Society is upside down, the world is topsy-turvy, sirs, 
And Glasgow’s great city is ruled by Carlisle, 
More than a Man Majesticlly will serve ye, sirs, 
While Britannia’s King's not been Wise for a while. 
: With fire and smoke they. will grow fat, 
And have a firm reliance, sirs, 
On.Henry Bell and Jamie Watt, 
And all the sons of science, sirs, 
Oh! this is steam, it is, dc. 


Fighting men, and writing men, and Irish nd Scotch 
Will smoke together now in harmony; _ 
Robert Bruce, and Sir John Moore, George Canning, and all such 








men 
Asin the United Kingdom you'd wish to see. 
With fire and smoke they will grow fat, 
And have a firm reliance, sirs, 
On Heary Bell and Jamie Watt, 
And all the sons of scienee, sirs, 
Oh! this steam, it is, &e. 


Printing presses, moved by it, show wonders in typography; 
And many a devil finds “‘ his vocation’s" gone; 
Cotton-milis and whiskey-stille—and more, it can transmo- 
erify, 
A weaver of lawns to be a breaker of stone. 
With fire and smoke he'll not get fat, 
But have a firm reliance, sirs, 
On Henry Bell and Jamie Watt, 
And all the sons ‘of science, sirs, 
Oh ! this is steam, it is, &e. 


« When will wonders cease?” you say; I’m sure I cannot an- 
swer ye, 
" But trust that engines still will find new vents every hour; 
Our courts of law to expedite, and especially the chancery; 
May the Chancellor's wig get fifty horse power! 
With fire and smoke he will grow fat, 
And have a firm reliance, sirs, 
On Henry Bell and Jamte Watt, 
And all the suns of science, sirs, 
Oh! this steam, it is, &e. 


“ Very good, David, very good—your health and sang, 
Da ere’s to *g to you: hech, man, that’sa 
braw stave, and ye sing it like a nightingale, David,”— 
+ Well; David (said: the president) gie’s a toast now, after 
that” Dand scratched his and seid,—'* Wee, 

emen, I'll j ie you—-the Steam-engine, and ma 

Sy leugts and grow fat ron the possession of it.”’—'* Good, 
good; the Steam-engine, with three times three! here 
goes,” said the le company. ‘* That Blin’ "s 
an awfu’ chiel (said one at my right hand) how could he 
ken about Captain Wyse leaving the Britannia, and mak 
sic a maist disloyal puo it?” ‘Oh! (gaid another, 
whom I asked who ‘Blin’ Aleck,’ as they called him, 
was) he is the Homer of w 3 he wanders about his 
native city, like the immortal Grecian, composing, and 
oe. = — * to the music of his —— ite 
verses, like those is great prototype, are generally de- 
voted to the splendid — ot the heroes of his age, 
»Wellington, Nelson, Abercrombie, Graham, &c. and 
he seems to have precisely the same hatred to the French 
which the eines .¢f Poets had fo the eet : he is 

ite an original, I assure you.’ was glad to hear this 
— as I had heard that Glasgow was an unpoetical 
place.—'* I will see this wandering troubadour, and try 
to get some of-his verses,” said I. Several other songs 
were sung; at last I was called on,—and whether from 
the effects of the strange drink, called * which I 
had been taking, or from a wish to get rid of their impor- 
tunities, I sung the following, which I parodied on the 
occasion 


When in death I shall calm rectine, 
Oh, bear my heart to my mistress dear; 
Tell her I fed upon whiskey and wine, 
And died one day by drinking small beer, 
Bid her, oh, bid her, my dear honest fellow, 
If still my fond widow she'd faithful remain ; 
To rise in the morning, and go to bed—mellow, 

. And never drink water witb,whiskey again. 

I could get through no more, and so. they excused the 
rest, and I found I had fallen asleep, for the next thing I 
remember was sitting at the table, all the company havin 
gone save a tall countryman, and the aforesaid David, 


between whom the following dialogue took place, which 
I (pretending to remain asleep) took notes of, to amuse 
7 all, ‘as it throws some light on the local topics of this 
ace : 
Countryman.—-That’s a braw chiel that Englisher— 
wow ! but it was a droll sang ye gaed us—could ye na gie 


if I can—but Aleck never writes—the puir body’s blin’, 
and canna. , 
C.—Ay; ye were saying as muckle—weel, mair’s the 
pity. Can naething be done for him ? 
’ David.—Not that I ken o° He's aye welcome to a 
dram our way, ony gate. The puir fallow mentioned the 
weavers that are waur aff nor him—they are sair to be 
pitied, man,—it’s an unco while sin ony o’them hae ven- 
tured to ca’ for a gill, as they ance did—they’re amaist 
starving. 
C.—It’s e’en ower true. It’s a wunner that the mem- 


| bers o” Parliament, now they are doun, dinna inquire into 


their state, to bring it afore the House. 

David.—It’s.o’ nae use—ilka ane kens. Besides, Camp- 
bell o” Blythswood has something else to do just now. 
He's a gay good-humoured, hearty—an’ mair than a’— 
a benevolent man; but he’s scarcely fit, in my mind, to 
represent sic a great city, wi’ sic important interests, an’ 
sic a waefu’ population as Glasgow. No that I care 
muckle about his no speechifying, for it’s been aye a 
maxim wi’ me, the mair blethering the less reckoning ; 
but he's ower easy, gude man, an’ canna be fash’d wi’ sic 
great subjects, 

C.—Ay, ye say true, Mr.—, I beg your pardon.— 
What's your name? 

David.—Mackintosh—David Mackintosh; folks in their 
daffing aye ca’ me Davie. 

C.—Weel, Mr. Mackintosh, I'll uphaud ye say true. 
Here am I, a puir exciseman, o” sax years’ standing, an’ 
I'm just getting £90 a year, while every whipper-strapper 
oan Englisher gets £120 amaist frae the first, wi’ nae 
experience, an’ e’en as little sagacity; an’ they come 
ower here, too, to push us trae our stools. 'Od, an’ I 
were a member, I wad see about sic doings, an’ no permit 
the like o’t. It’s a clean gieing up oꝰ our rights and pri- 


villages. 
David.—Sae it igergae it is. Ye'll no be in the smug- 
gling line, I guess. 
C.—Hout.awa, man! nol; an’ if I was, I’m no on 
duty now, yeken. Ye'll hae few informers about Glas- 
Ww 


“David:—Ower muckle—ower muckle. Not that.I deal 
i’ the contraband. I'd scorn it. ‘* Live an’ let live,” is 
aye my motto; but some o’ thae chiels are unco fashious 
at times about signs, an’ sic like. *Od, I sent ane 0° 
them awa wi’ a flea in his lug. The body cam to our 
close, an’ pretended he had muckle in his power. He 
borrowed a saxpence, an’ ca‘d fora pint o' Lunnan porter. 
I winked to'the lassie, and she gied him the porter. In 
twa or three minutes after, I saw the puir creature, wi’ his 
back bent, and his hauns to his sides, crooked like on 
camel, ye ken, and he moved aff in that style. ** Ye'll 
nae forget the saxpence (I roared after him) or the baw- 
bees for the porter.” The deil a word he spak; and I 
leuch till I grat again, on seeing a memorandum by the 
lassie—** twa pennies for jalap to the broken gauger.” 

At this moment the vessel gave a violent pitch, and I 
could feign sleep no longer—however, another local cir- 
cumstance took place, which I will give you in my next. 

TeR Tom to send my Manton. The shooting season 
will soon begin, and I don’t intend to leave Scotland be- 
fore the end of September.—Love to the Ladies. 

Excuse haste and the bottom of the paper.—Your’s 
ever, CuRisT. CRUICKSHANKS. 

Glasgow, 6th July, 1826. 


Men and sMlanners. 


THE PARISH CLERK. 
NO, I. 

In the year £82- I was appointed assistant to the parish 
clerk of — church, situated in the most populous town 
of Le—-shire. The present clerk had filled the office for 
nearly forty years; but towards the end of his career he 
became so feeble as to be unable to fulfil his duties; 1 
was, therefore, engaged to assist him. From this circum- 
' stance a considerable degree of intimacy arose between us, 
| and the good old man had great delight in informing me 
' of all the particular occurrences that had taken place in 
; the church and neighbourhood during his time. Some of 

















us a copy ? 
David.—If yell come to the Anchor, I'll get ye a copy | 


| these I deemed so interesting that I committed them to 
| writing, and if your readers feel half the pleasure in read - 
jing them, as I felt in hearing them narrated, I shall not 
repine at the task I have undertaken, in uttempting to 
| render them worthy of perusal. 

But before I proceed to his stories, I will give some 
account of the parish clerk himself. He was one of those 
who have no idea beyond their own immediate neighbour- 
hood; and having, during the greater portion of hia life, 
filled the office he then held, his mind was concentrated 
solely on the church and its affairs: his rector was the 
greatest man on earth in his estimation; and next to the 
rector, the churchwardens were peculiarly the objects of 
his respect. To Dissenters and Catholics he had a great 
antipathy, and firmly believed in all the wild tales that 
were circulated respecting them; yet, to do Nehemiah 
Maple (for such was his name) justice, he bore no il] will 
towards any person; but the prejudices he had imbibed 
could never be eradicated, and during the latter years of 
his existence they seemed to cling closer and closer to him, 
so that at last even the bare name of Dissenter or Catho- 
lic was sure to offend him. 

With all his faults, Nehemiah was an open-hearted, 
generous man; and though his heart was light, it was 
never closed against the children of adversity. He wasa 
bachelor, and his house was kept by an orphan niece, his 
sister’s only child; for this niece he had a most extrava- 
gant fondness, and every thing that could please his Mary” 
was at her command; yet he never suffered her to asso- 
ciate with any of the male sex, frequently declaring there 
was not a virtuous young man in — This opinion 
arose from the wide spreading of commercial prosperity, 
and the consequent accumulation of inhabitants in the 
town, producing characters not of the most estimable de- 
scription ; and Nehemiah's situation at the church made 
him too frequently a witness of the consequences: of an 
unrestrained intercourse of the sexes with each other; a 
disappointment, too, in early life, had prejudiced him 
against the idea of a true and disinterested attachment ; 
and the account of his first and last courtship he related 
to me soon after my appointment as his assistant. 

“It is now,” said he, **about forty years since I ob- 
tained the office I now hold ;—at that time I was an usher 
in a public school near this town, and from the toil of 
teaching a number of unruly scholars, and the small allow- 
ance I had for the task, I possessed no very enviable situa- 
tion; but the rugged moments of my employment were 
smoothed by the thoughts of the bright smile of welcome 
I should receive when I visited my dear Mary Willday at 
the twilight hour. Ah! (ejaculated he, pausing in his 
narrative and soliloquizing,) those were happy days, 
when blessed with the smiles of her I loved: my labour 
seemed light, and blissful anticipations of the future filled 
my soul with joy, in spite of the stern necessity that 
bound me to my ungracious labour: well, well (sighing) 
those days are gone hever to return. To proceed. Mary 
Willday was the daughter of my father’s early companion 
and friend: she was, like myself, the child of poverty, 
and subsisted by the labour of her hands; yet she was 
dearer to me than all that wealth and power could bestow, 
and, though humble in her birth, possessed no common 
share of personal beauty. We had lang professed a mu- 
tual attachment for each other, and only waited for a 
favourable change in our circumstances to consummate 
our happiness by marriage. We were in this state when 
my predecessor in omce died. I immediately offered 
myself a9 a candidate for the situation, but with a very 

mall prospect of success ; however, I determined to per- 
severe, and made every effort to obtain interest in my 
favour: owing to these exertions I could not be as regular 
in my attendance on Mary as heretofore, as I could only 
muke those efforts I deemed advisable in the hours I could 
spare from my labours at the school. 

“ I had informed Mary that I was applying for the 





office of clerk to the ghurch, and she highly applauded 
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my endeavours ; yet I sometimes thought, when after a 
long but necessary absence I visited her, that there was 
a shade of gloom on her brow and a coldness in her man- 
ner very unusual; but she still breathed nothing but 
professions of her continved regard, though her colour 
heightened, and her frame trembled while she spoke. I 
attributed this change in her behaviour to anxiety respect- 
ing my success, and redoubled my efforts. There were 
twelve candidates for the office, and it was arranged that 
each should officiate in his turn, in order that their 
abilities might have a fair trial, so that three months 
would elapse before the election could take place, (which 
election, you well know, rests with the congregation of 
the church.) In the meantime, I continued my efforts 
with unceasing perseverance, practising myself in the re- 
sponses to the minister, and receiving instructions in 
singing, which was a necessary qualification. From this 
you may be well aware I had but little time to visit Mary, 
and when I did visit her, I found her each time cooler in 
her deportment, and less fervent in her professions of 
attachment. I was much struck with her altered conduct, 
and frequently pressed fur an explanation; this she con- 
stantly evaded by inquiries respecting my progress in my 
new studies, and as our interviews were very short, 7 
always departed unsatisfied. 

** At length the day arrived on which I was to make 
my first essay in public, as a candidate for the office of 
parish clerk. As 1 was the last on the list, the election 
would take place immediately after the evening service 
was.concluded. You may be assured I made every effort 
to outdo my competitors, and, fortunately, I succeeded. 
After a short deliberation, I was declared the person 
elected to possess the office of parish clerk to —— church, 
together with all the emoluments arising therefrom. My 
jOy was excessive, as I was now able to marry my much- 
loved Mary without the dread of poverty haunting me. 
As soen as I was installed into office (which was done that 
evening) I hastened to impart to my intended wife, whom 
1 had not seen for more than a week, my good fortune. 
Little did I think that this evening, which had begun so 
prosperously, would be the most miserable one of my life. 

* When I arrived at the house where Mary resided, 
instead of giving my usual signal I lifted up the latch 
and entered. Judge what must be my surprise and con- 
fusion when I saw her seated with a strange man, who 
was earnestly speaking, and to whom she was listen- 
ing with the utmost delight and attention. When they 
saw me enter, they both sprung up, and the stranger 
advancing fiercely demanded the cause of my intrusion. 
I was scarcely able to speak, so much was I agitated by 
what I saws but at length I said, pointing to Mary, 
*She can best explain.” She covered her face with her 
hands, but gave no answer. The stranger then demanded 
my immediate absence. I approached Mary, and said,— 
* Am I then rejected, when I have at length gained what 
we both so earnestly wished for ?’--‘ We must part (said 
she in a voice tremulous with agitation:) never, never 
can I be your wife: there (pointing towards the stranger) 
stands one whom I love and whom I cannot forsake: I 
am bound to him by ties which I can never break; I 
cannot, cannoteforsake him ;’ and her bosom heaved with 
convulsive energy. I listened no longer, but rushed out 
of the house almost distracted, and from that hour J saw 
ner no more.""=—Nehemiah paused, 

J. H, 


Manchester. 
——_______— -____________ ] 


The Kaleidoscope. 


Conx Swimmine CoLLaR.—The article on this syb- 
ject, which appeared in the Kaleidoscope of the 27th June, 
has, we find, been generally copied through the country ; 
and there has been a considerable demand for cork from 
the dealers in that article. We rather regret this circum- 
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poses stated in that letter, it is susceptible of considerable 
improvement in a material point; and daily experiments, 
during the last fortnight, have convinced us that we have 
brought the apparatus at length to the simplest form of 
which it is susceptible. 

The objection to the first collar which was recommended, 
and which we have subsequently obviated, is this :—Al- 
though, when properly secured down to the shoulders by 
the bandage or strap, a collar of two pounds and a half, 
or little more, will support one man effectually, and by 
the addition of a pound to the cork will possess sufficient 
buoyancy to support two persons,—still the head is not 
sufficiently elevated in the water, because the front rim of 
the collar is not, as it should be, completely immersed in 
the water. If it be above the surface, it acts, in rough 
waves, as an inclined plane, over which the water breaks, 
and splashes over the face. All that is necessary to obviate 
this, is to depress the collar so that it shall be atirely, or 
almost entirely under water. This is not easily effected by 
the straps, or bandages; as it is found, that unless they 
are drawn 80 tight as to prove inconvenient, the collar will 
not lie close to the shoulders, but will rise from them an 
inch or two. The consequence of this is, that the head of 
the swimmer is brought too near the level of the water, a 
circumstance, which although in smooth water imma- 
terial, is of consequence in rough water, or in short break- 
ing waves. We have mentioned this objection with a view 
either of enabling others to obviate it, or of inducing them 
to defer the adoption of the collar until we shall lay before 
our readers the result of our daily experiments, which, 
together with the advice and suggestions of judicious 
friends, will, we feel persuaded, enable us in the next 





Kaleidoscope to point out the best remedy for the defect we 
have stated. 
EE 
SIR WALTER SCOTT NOT THE AUTHOR OF WAVER- 
LEY, SCOTCH NOVELS, 
— — 
Our readers must know, that we have uniformly main- 
tained the opinion that the reputed writer is not the actual 
writer of the Scotch novels, although he may have revised, 
altered, and prepared them for the press; and also may 
be the only person connected with them known to the 
booksellers and publishers. We have, at least to our own 
thinking, satisfactorily answered the principal arguments 
which have been advanced to show that Sir Walter Scott, 
and no other person, must be the ** Great Unknown ;” 
and we shall take an early opportunity briefly to recapitu- 
late what we have said on this subject, as it seems that 
Sir Walter has himself, at length, formally renounced 
the honour so long awarded him. Although he had, in- 
deed, previously, in presence of his present Majesty, de- 
clared that he was not the author of Waverley,—that dis- 
avowal was generally considered as a white lie, or yellow 
lie, as the French have it. However this may be, we fancy 
the following statement and letter of Sir Walter himself 
will be conclusive.—Edit. Kal. 
The first delivery of M. Gasselin’s new edition of Sir 
Walter Scott’s works, in 18mo, has appeared in Paris, and 
does much credit to the French editor. This delivery 
contains ‘* Tales of my Landlord,” the ‘‘ Black Dwarf,” 
and “Old Mortality.” It is accompanied by a fac 
simile of the following letter of Sir Walter Scott to the 
translator, denying that he is the author: 
To M. Defauconpret, London. 
S:a,—I am favoured with your letter, which proceeds on 
the erroneous supposition, that J am the author of Waverley 
and the other novels and tales which you have translated 
into French. But as this proceeds on a mistake, though a 
very general one, I have no title whatever either to become a 
party to any arrangement in which that. author or his works 
may be concerned, or to accept the very handsome eompli- 





stance, because, although the cork collar, as first described 
1 the letter of Mr. Egerton Smith, answers all the pur. 


























ED 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
— 
(From the Liverpool Courier.)] 

Barometer | Extreme] Thermo-|hxtreme| State of Remarks 
at during | meter8 | heat ¢u- at 
noon. Night. | morning {ring as [the Win noon. 

July 
5 | 29 69| 67.0] 73 0 743) 0/ S.S.E. |Rain dur. day. 
6 {20 79| 663 0] 72 0 75 O| W. in. 
7 | 29 67| 63 O| 69 O| 77 O| S.S.E. {Sultry and 
8 | 29 53| 64 0; 71 O; 74 O| S.E. |Fair. (Cloudy. 
9 {29 54! 61 O| 67 0} 72 O| S.E. . 
10 | 29 62| 62 O} 644 0} 714 0} N.W. [Cloudy. 
11 129 78| 64 Oj 66. O 0 /W.N.W. r. 
Ath⸗The thermometer, in the night, reached 74 Agreat 
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Inpex To THE Sixrn VoLums.—The index to our last volume 
will be presented gratuitously to our readers, and the title. 
page will be delivered also to those who apply for it either 
at our office or at those of thé agents, to whom a supply 
will be forwarded:for the use of those who intend to have 
their volumes bound. .Those readers whe do net intend 
to bind them up would mueh oblige us by presenting the 
index to their friends, as it contains an address and adver- 
tisement which may be the means.of procuring us addi- 
tional subscribers. ; 

Cuses.—Our chess problem.of this week is not, as usual, 
drawn from the works of Lolli, Phillidor, Stamma, or other 
eminent writers on chess. It is an original position, com- 





cise the ingenuity of our chess readers. It is a very excel- 
lent checkmate, and very far from being obvious. We hope 


Expenses uron REMITTING THE TWO HALVES OF AN InfsH OnE 
Pounp Notz.—One of our female subscribers, who resides 
in Ireland, and who has cecasionally been a contributor to 
the columns of the Kaicidoscope, lately thought fit to addreéd 
tousa letter containing one-half of an Irish one-pound note, 
the remainder of which was.to follow. Not being aware of 
the nuture of the letter, nor of the quarter which it 
proceeded, we declined paying the two shillings three. 
pence demanded for it. at the Post-office. In consequence 
of our declining to take it up, the letter has been sent back 
to London, and will, of course, be returned to our fair 


of 
correspondents, in the Kaleidoscope of July 4th, we have 
been favoured with another two and three-penhy letter,. 
containing the second half of the one pound note, The 
lady informs us that this and the former half remittance 
were intended to defray the expenses of certain postages 
which her former communications had entailed upon us. 
We never required any thing of the sort from the lady, and 
we regret to think, that when the first half of the note 
’ reaches us, after travelling from Ireland to Liverpool, from 
Liverpool to London, from London to Ireland, and thence 
to Liverpool again, eo large a portion of the pound will be 
sunk in the postage. 
Musica Noration.—We shall next week_present our readers 
with some remarks upon some recent alleged improvements 
in the notation of music. One of these, by Mr. Yelverton, 
of this town, is so ingenious, — we shall illustrate it by 
an engraving. 
Purenolocy.—The — of Amteus Justitia is very 
acceptable, and shall appear in our next. Our opinions on 
the subject exactly coincide with those of the writer.— 
There is, we believe, an error in the quotation from Dr. 
Reid. 
The communications of the following correspondents are in 


—and some others acknowleéfiged in our former numbers. 
Corx JackeTs.—Before we were favoured with X.’s note, we 
had tried the corks applied much in the way 

by him, which differs little, we presume, from the ordinary 
cork jacket. Our present experience leads us to prefer the 
application of the buoyancy in the way we are now els 
deavouring to simplify. 

The first.canto of the Crusadera shal] appear next week. 

The Winren-vay is reserved for a more appropriate season. 
The letter of J. C. of Leeds shall appear next Tuesday. 
Tn —————— 








ment which you design for him. 
1am, Sir, your very obedient Servant, 
Edinburgh, April 15, 1821. WALTER SCOTT. 
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